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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brste CommuNISM 
or Complex MarriaGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and sep d from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 
These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
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way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of | 


them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 


mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and | 
tion. Sympathetic communication between 


must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 


cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs(a | 


plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot ai! settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 





DEEP SOUNDINGS. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

HAVE found in all my experience, that 

faith and reflection are nearly equivalents 
of each other. My acquaintance with God 
and spiritual union with him have always been 
proportionate to the amount of my meditation. 
It is true that meditation is not necessarily 
faith ; in the world there is a great deal of 
meditation under unbelief; but meditation of 
a peculiar kind—meditation of the heart and 
intellect combined, which has init the nature 
of prayer (though it is also a highly intellect- 
ual exercise), is the indispensable condition of 
faith. By meditation of this peculiar kind, we 
obtain that communication with God which is 
described in the Bible as an ever-springing well 
in the heart: “Out of his belly shall flow 
rivers of living water.” 


By this we obtain free communion with the 
Spirit of Truth. The promise of the Com- 
forter, which is given to lead us into all truth, 
attaches to us as reflectionists ;—not as men of 
business, or professors of certain external doc- 
trines ; but as men given to reflection. We must 
go back into the interior of our being to meet the 
Spirit of Truth. It necessarily addresses the 
deepest part of our nature. Its principal deal- 
ing, according to the name which Christ ap- 
plied to it, is with our rational spirit. In 
calling it the Spirit of Truth we comprise in it 
the two ideas of life and light. Its contact 
is not with our intellect chiefly ; it is with our 
spirit ; but it touches that side of our spirit 
which is the seat of intelligence. It is a ra- 
tional spirit; and as such addresses a corre- 
sponding element in us. To have free commu- 
nication with it, we must have our rational 
spirit, which is concerned in true meditation, 
awake to its impressions. 


Full communion with the Spirit of Truth, 
according to the conditions of it which I have 
described, is not possible to persons who are 
immersed in worldly business, reading, or ex- 
ternal occupation of any kind. I do not say 
it is impossible that there should be any kind 
of profitable intercourse with God under such 
circumstances. There is doubtless a super- 
ficial operation of the Spirit of Truth on per- 
sons who have not time nor taste for medita- 


believers, by which spiritual influence is dif- 
fused from individuals through the mass, may 
give- some participation in the Comforter ; 
but I cannot see how more than this sympa- 
thetic baptism can be gained otherwise than by 
reflection, or giving one’s self up to deep 
spiritual meditation. 


Evidently there are two classes in reference 
to this matter. One class receives the Spirit 


_ of Truth sympathetically. These can hardly be 
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said to have faith of their own and to be “ rooted 
and grounded ” in communication with Christ. 
They are under his influence by connection 
with others ; are perhaps yielding to it more 
and more, and will ultimately have the eternal 
fountain opened in them. ‘The other class 
are those who already have in them the “ well 
of water springing up into everlasting life.” 
They have not only received the word of God, 
but have digested it, reflected upon it, and 
entered into affinity with it. They are more 
than passive material for the Spirit to work up- 
on; they are ina state actively to codperate 
with it. They do this by reflection, closing 
their eyes to external things, and searching 
the center of their being for illumination. 


The distinction between the art of reflection 
and the ordinary process of thought is seen in 
the acts which follow. By meditation you get 
access to a fountain of pure inspiration, and 
necessarily become original in your ideas and 
movements. You find in yourself continually 
new purposes, that cannot be traced to any 
connection with other people, or to the influ- 
ence of ordinary motives. I always know 
when a man has been holding central converse 
with God, by his coming forth with some new 
glowing enterprise fresh from heaven. As fast as 
you become reflectionists you are emancipated 
from the spiritual direction of others. The 
more original and independent you become in 
this way the better; there can be no clashing 
of purposes or beliefs that are derived from 
the same author. 


Between the two spiritual and mental condi- 
tions that I have defined there is naturally a 
transition state, in which the person has inter- 
vals of deep meditation, occasionally touching 
bottom in the ocean of truth, and finding there 
new and needful stimulus. It is a principal 
benefit of suffering that it throws us back on 
deep meditation. In the common routine of 
affairs, and especially in the sunshine of pros- 
perity, the tendency of men’s thoughts is cen- 
trifugal; but in a time of terrible temptation 
and trial, when they are cornered by suffering, 
the fire is driven inward, and they find out the 
profit of meditation. When their thoughts 
have thus been driven inward, and they have 
had a good season of reflection, they reappear 
in new beauty and vigor. Every such period 
of reflection is a point of departure in the be- 
liever’s course. He takes a new start; and 
the impulse he gains carries him forward until 
his thoughts and actions become superficial 
again, when he is again driven back by suffer- 
ing to central search after God. There is thus 
great benefit to be derived from temptation ; 
and God repeats the chastening again and 
again, until we form a chronic habit of turning 
inward. This habit constitutes spirituality. 
The difference between a spiritual and a worldly 
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man is not in their natural faculties or constitu- 


tional powers, but in the bent and direction of 


their attention. The spiritual man exactly re- 
verses his natural aim of thought ; the current 
of his attention is centripetal. He has been 
plied with suffering in the school of God for 
the very purpose of turning his mind from the 
superficial to the central. Conversion is inver- 
sion. 


Nothing is so satisfactory to my heart as to 
see people fond of spiritual meditation; not 
the idle, luxurious meditation of the quietist, 
but that earnest recurrence to one’s own center, 
which is in fact recurrence to God. As God is 
the most active being in the universe, engaged 
in unremitting beneficence, the kind of medita- 
tion which connects us with him makes us also 
active, and furnishes us unto every good word 
and. work. 


There has always been some method provided 
for consulting God. The patriarchs had a 
way of laying their projects before him. David 
asked counsel of the Lord against the Philis- 
tines—“ Shall I go up?” Having obtained an 
answer, he knew he should succeed. The ark 
of the covenant was long the place where the 
people of Israel consulted God. What was then 
locally true is now auniversal principle. The 
external type is superseded by the spiritual sub- 
stance. You will find in your own nature a 
sanctuary—a holy of holies, an ark of the cove- 
nant a place where God reveals himself; and 
it is your privilege in all transactions to ask 
counsel of God and talk with him about your 
purposes. We must search out this central 
sanctuary—must know where the ark of the 
covenant rests—and be in a condition to recur 
to it. It should become a habit of our lives 
to turn to God for consultation and assistance 
in all affairs ; and when the flesh most calls 
for activity, when conflicts and emergencies 
are most pressing, and everything is whirling 
with excitement, then is the time to fall back 
and commune with God; because then we 
have the least ground to hope in the efficiency 
of our own wills. Much as we have to do 
there is still no hurry ; and we need not reck- 
lessly drive on for fear our work wili get ahead 
of us, or think we have no time for reflection. 
Even in the hurly-burly of battle, if you do 
not see your way clear your safest course is to 
lie down and reflect. In meditation you have 
at all times a quiet, safe refuge ; and when you 
have got counsel from God you will go forth to 
action with a sure heart. 


THREADS FROM MY LIFE-BALL. 
IV. 


CLOSED my last chapter with the thrill- 

ing news that a new sect had arisen in 
New Haven, professing to have attained a 
sinless state. At first we thought that if the 
report were true, a more daring, presumptuous 
step mortal man could not have taken, and 
that of course it would prove a monstrous 
delusion. Yet we were anxious to learn more 
about the people who made such professions. 
The fact “that they were everywhere spoken 
against ” only increased our desire to become 
acquainted with their doctrines. Soon the re- 
port came that Mr. J. H. Noyes, a licentiate 





of the Theological department of Yale, a 
young man of marked ability, was the author 
of this heresy, as it was then considered. 
We heard that some of the most spiritual 
members in the churches were among the first 
to embrace this new and strange faith ; and 
what startled me still more was the news that 
among them were three cousins of mine 
—a young man in college and his two sis- 
ters, who were at that time teaching school in 
New Haven. As I knew my cousins were 
regarded as eminently pious, this intelligence 
deeply affected me. 


Not long after this we attended a religious 
convention at North Haven, where quite un- 
expectedly we met the two young ladies. 
Their solemn countenances had become radiant 
with joy and happiness. Knowing them to 
have been consistent and exemplary professors 
of religion I longed to have some conversation 
with them. Being invited to accompany them 
to a neighboring house during the intermis- 
sion, where several clergymen were stopping, 
| had an opportunity of conversing with them. 
From all I then heard I became satisfied that 
the so-called heresy was inseparably indentified 
with the Holy Scriptures, and would stand or 
fall with them. 


Here I will take the liberty to digress a 
little from my story, in order to give a 
sketch of my cousins. Their parents were 
eminently religious. Their father was a dea- 
con in the Congregational church in N . 
and had the pleasure of seeing his nine chil- 
dren, three sons and six daughters, hopefully 
converted in youth and communicants of his 
own church. Several of them became mis- 
sionaries and were noted for their piety and 
unflagging zeal in their master’s service. Mrs. 
C , one of the six daughters and the elder 
of the two sisters referred to above, had been 
a missionary among the Indians in the then 
far western world, where she lost her husband, 
and at her father’s request she had lately re- 
turned to her old home. But not wishing to be 
idle, this lady with her youngest sister formed 
a Home Missionary Society and did what she 
could in distributing alms among the poor, and 
telling those who had ears to hear the story of 
the mission of the Son of God into this world 
to save sinners. 








Thirty-five years ago it was a universal 
custom among the devotedly religious to 
attend the May Anniversaries in the city of 
New York. My cousins, as was their wont, 
were there the spring following their espousal 
of the new faith. During that visit they 
formed the acquaintance of John R. McDowall 
and wife, the W s, Mr. and Mrs. Cragin 
and others, who were engaged in the reforms 
of the day. With the latter family they left 
a few copies of the Mew Haven Perfectionist. 
Previous to their conversion to holiness, the 
two female missionaries had rented a building 
in New Haven, where they opened an African 
free school and were meeting with much suc- 
cess in their missionary work when Mr. Noyes 
astonished the religious community by his 
confession of freedom from all sin. Among 
the first to embrace the unpopular faith were 
the two sisters and their brother then in 








college. The lady friend whose happy death 
was mentioned in my first chapter, and by 
which I was so deeply moved, was the eldest 
sister in this rather remarkable family. 


Soon after our return from the convention in 
North Haven we received the first issue of 
the Mew Haven Perfectionist, which we read with 
great avidity. From this time H and I 
were confronted with the question, “Is free- 
dom from all sin attainable in this life.” Our 
minister and the clergy generally had taken 
the ground that it was not. That we differed 
widely from so respectable, and at that time 
so formidable a body, I may say was no fault of 
ours. The Bible, which was to us now more pre- 
cious than ever, compelled us, so to speak, to 
indorse Perfectionsm. The second number 
of the Perfectionist contained Mr. Noyes’s 
views on the Second Coming of Christ. With 
Bible in hand, we read it with absorbing inter- 
est. Its perusal let in upon our minds a flood 
of light. That Christ came the second time 
immediately after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
according to his own predictions, we could no 
longer doubt ; and equally clear were the argu- 
ments that perfect holiness, in this life, was the 
sure and unmistakable promise which the gos- 
pel of Christ held out to those who believed 
on his name. But how to attain this spiritual 
freedom was to us a more difficult problem. 





The labor of soul consequent on the con- 
viction that we must be saved from all sin now, 
or otherwise there was no salvation for us, 
seemed to be more than the physical frame of 
H could endure. Already feeble, he was 
attacked by the typhoid fever, which held 
him for several weeks so closely at death’s door 
that his final recovery was regarded by all as a 
miracle in very deed. Just at the time, however, 
when H—— was prostrated by disease, the 
lady superintendent of the Sunday-school, with 
which he had been so long connected, called to 
see him ; and to her H confessed his free- 
dom from law and sin. The lady, though deeply 
interested in his testimony, was terribly shocked - 
by it. What! freedom from all sin in this 
world? The very thought of such a thing 
seemed to many, in those days, like committing 
the unpardonable sin, so ignorant were the 
great majority of professing Christians of the 
plain, simple truth the Bible presents in favor 
of holiness. 

From that confession of H consterna- 
tion seized the church. “Our good brother 
H has embraced strange, heretical views,” 
was whispered to one and another by busy 
tongues. Being dangerously sick, was not his 
mind a little shattered? So they reasoned. 
In the meanwhile the church was offering 
prayers on his behalf. For several days he 
was unconscious of what was passing around 
him. Finally, when his reason began to re- 
sume its function, and his strength to increase, 
he astonished his watchers (who were members 
of his church) by preaching to them the doc- 
trine of holiness. The news was immediately 
communicated to the pastor, who lost no time 
in coming over to reason with and rescue the 


esteemed brother from the dreadful error. 
Day after day I sat by and listened to the 


arguments pro and con, and so plausibly did 
our minister talk aginst the new faith that at 
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first I was a little staggered. It was not long, 
however, before I saw very clearly that the 
Bible was wholly on the side of perfect per- 
petual holiness of heart in the Christian be- 
liever; and when I confessed, on being ap- 
pealed to, that my convictions and sympathies 
were all on the side of the truth, the news 
again spread abroad that the church had two 
opponents at our house instead of one. Every 
day seemed to strengthen the faith of H . 
and his spirit rose free from all doubts and 
fears into an atmosphere of security, peace and 
happiness. 

As H began to recover, my overtaxed 
powers, both physical and mental, began to give 
way. The doctor noticing this, kindly offered 
to prepare a medicine to “tone up” my system. 
I respectfully declined the offer. The medi- 
cine that I needed was a baptism of resurrec- 
tion life. Just then my cousin, who had left 
college on account of his adherence to the 
new faith, called upon us. It was refreshing to 
H to see one with whom he had full 
fellowship in the truth. Although I greatly 
enjoyed their happiness I was nevertheless 
bowed down with a deep sense of sin, a bur- 
den from which I longed to be delivered. On 
taking leave of us F. put out his hand saying, 
“Cousin E., have you that faith which works 
by love and purifies the heart?’’ This touched 
a tender cord, and with tears I replied, “No, 
but nothing else will satisfy my longing soul.” 
For several weeks a severe conflict within 
ensued. : 

By the light of the new truths, brought out 
in the writings of Mr. Noyes, I was enabled to 
analyze my past religious experience. The 
change wrought in me, by my first conversion, 
was chiefly a change of purpose, making me 
desire to serve God instead of myself, relying 
mainly on my own will; so that my religion 
consisted mostly of will works. I saw that 
what I now needed was a crucifixion of my 
self-will, that God’s will might work in me “of 
his good pleasure.”” This, and nothing else, 
the Perfectionists taught was the new birth- 
boon, not of the will of man, but of God, re- 
sulting in a new disposition and a radical 
change of character. I had to confess that in 
the past “ when I would do good evil was pres- 
with me.” But an end, I felt, had come to 
such miserable confessions of perpetual de- 
feats. I also made the discovery that I was 
now knocking at the gate of a kingdom into 
which no idols could be carried. Husbands, 
wives, parents, children and all worldly pos- 
sessions were to be joyfully surrendered, and 
hated even, if they were rivals of the love of 
Christ. Could I do this? E. 











SPIRITUALISTS AND CHRIST. 





Some of the ablest Spiritualists are drifting to- 
ward Christ and Christianity, and we have no 
doubt that the Christian “ Religion of the Fu- 
ture,” as defined by Henry Ward Beecher, will 
eventually gather a large harvest of honest and 
loving hearts from among the adherents of Modern 
Spiritualism. Here is what Robert Dale Owen 


said of Christ and his teachings in an address at 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of Spiritualism, held 


at Music Hall, Boston : 
“1 know I shall have dissenters in my audience 
from what I propose to say, but I regard Christ 





as the crowning exemplar of the spiritually in- 
spired. 

“T regard Him—I say it with reverence—as the 
great founder of Spiritualism. 

“My opinion is that Christ outshone, as the sun 
and stars, all other moral and spiritual teachers. 


“ While due weight may be properly attached to 
the words of Confucius and Socrates, Plato and 
Seneca, and all the rest, I find nothing which 
comes up in beauty and purity of teaching to the 
ethics of Christ himself. 

“Other religious systems speak highly of love, 
but of Christ’s system it is the very soul and cen- 
ter. ‘Love is the fulfilling of the law.’ ” 


“LET NOT YOUR HEART BE TROUBLED.” 





Let not your heart be troubled, 
Nor let it be afraid ; 

If you in Jesus Christ believe 
You on the rock are stayed ; 

The storms that come will only show 
How firm that rock is laid. 


Cast all your care upon the Lord, 
He every sorrow knows ; 

He loves you more than parent loves, 
He’ll conquer all your foes. 

Believe on Him! Believe on Him! 
His power »o limit knows. 


No mother’s love is half so full 
Of tenderness and care, 

No sparrow falls without his will, 
He numbers every hair ; 

His promises are rich and sure, 
His mercies free as air. 


In accents sweet I hear Him say, 
“Come, weary, laden breast, 
Give me your load, take my light yoke, 
And I will give you rest.” 
To every meek and lowly heart 
He gives this blessed rest. 
HELEN Mar. 


From the Christian Union. 
RELIGION IN THE FUTURE. 





F we take a wide survey.of the present field 

of religious thought, we see a chaos of con- 
flicting opinions. We find, too, a general convic- 
tion that out of this confusion there will, sooner 
or later, arise some settled agreement, some defi- 
nite basis. For ourselves, we believe that this 
faith of the future will be Christian, by virtue both 
of its historical connection and of its allegiance to 
Christ. But it will be Christianity under a new as- 
pect. We believe that it will retain the great cen- 
tral truths that have always been the heart of Chris- 
tianity. God and Christ and immortality ; all the 
sweet and comforting assurances of the Gospel ; 
all its energizing moral impulses,—whatever, in a 
word, has stayed and strengthened the followers of 
the Lord Jesus throughout the ages—will, in its 
substance, be held more firmly and realized more 
vividly than ever before. The outer husk of dog- 
matic statement may wither or change, but only to 
show more clearly the vital, underlying fact. Far- 
ther. the outward instrumentalities of religion will, 
doubtless, be largely altered ; not only our creeds, 


but our modes of worship and of church govern- 
ment, the appliances for practically reaching men, 
will be changed in the direction of greater effi- 
ciency. The details of these modifications cannot 
be foreseen. But we look with confidence fora 
special prominence of certain spiritual qualities in 
the coming development ot religion. 

We believe that one of its qualities will be the 
truth-seeking spirit, the love of truth for its own 
sake. That is a wholly different thing from love 
for one’s own beliefs. The essence of genuine love 
of truth is willingness to Jearn. Its temper is not 
self-confiderce, but humility. It is open-eyed, re- 
ceptive. It holds truth so sacred that it will sacrifice 
comfort, ease, peace of mind, rather than to rest in 
a delusion. . The religion that includes this element 








must have the broadest tolerance for sincere opin- 
ion. It must place absolutely no limit on the 
honest search for truth. Thus far, freedom of: 
opinion has been conceded only as a social right, 
not as a Christian right. Heretical opinion has 
ceased to bring civil penalties, but it still excludes 
men from the churches. We must go beyond that. 
The time is coming when it will be recognized 
that to think with perfect honesty—that is, with 
perfect freedom—is not only a right, but a Chris- 
tian duty; that to the truth-seeking spirit belongs 
the highest moral quality. When that is fully un- 
derstood, exclusion from the church for opinion’s 
sake will be unknown. 

There will be present, too, a deep element of 
faith. Faith is the soul’s dependence on a higher 
being. It is the recognition, by a spiritual sense, 
of a personal embodiment of power and love, from 
whom man draws his life, and in communion with 
him and aspiration toward him finds his highest 
good. Faith is the faculty by which this Being is 
known and felt. The validity of the faculty is 
challenged ; sometimes a storm of doubt shakes 
the hold of man on God; the deepest struggle of 
the time is to know whether faith is adelusion. If 
it is a delusion, man’s nature is a fraud, and the 
only wisdom is blank, total skepticism. Not such 
is the goal toward which the minds of men are 
pressing. Out of the tumult faith will emerge, 
purer and serene: than ever before, the more sure 
and precious for the unsparing trial that has proved 
her. Those who come after us will have not less, 
but more faith than we. 

The truth-seeking spirit and the spirit of faith, 
instead of being opposed, are in the deepest har- 
mony. The man whose faith is most profound is 
willing to have its assertions tested by the severest 
scrutiny. And the passion for truth has under- 
lying it a profound conviction that what is real is 
best; that when we get to the heart of things we 
shall find there what we most need. Faith is false 
to itself when it dreads truth ; and the desire for 
truth is prompted by an inner voice of faith. 

Above all, the religion of the future will bea 
love-religion. That element will be central and 
sovereign. Raised to its rightful place, we cannot 
tell how deeply it will change our present systems 
of thought, our ideals of character, our social 
usages, the whole inner and outer life of society. 
We know that, so far as its power extends, it will 
sweeten and brighten all things. It will make 
religion joyful, filling the soul with a new sense of 
the transcendant glory and loveliness of its God. 
When we not only say, but know, that God is 
love, our whole vision of time and eternity changes ; 
the universe is transfigured before our eyes. Nor, 
with such a change, shall we lose in energy and 
moral fiber. True love is of all principles the 
most active and mighty. Its counterfeits and its 
lower forms may be weak ; but love which has the 
divine quality is majestic, strong to suffer, all- 
powerful to conquer evil. When men know some- 
thing of what love is in God, and catch its inspira- 
tion in their own hearts, they will be strong enough 
to re-make the social world. Such work is to be 
done by men for each other, as has_ hardly 
yet been thought of. The disposition which was 
Christ’s, the giving up of life to the service of 
others, is to so spread among men that it will in- 
spire benevolences, habits of brotherly feeling and 
action, a sweetness and health in the whole social 
body, that we have not yet dreamed of. 

When shall these things be? God only knows. 
But the signs of them are among us. The truth 
was never sought more earnestly than a host of 
men are seeking it now. The distressing doubts 
that thousands are grappling with are the birth- 
pangs of a higher faith. The idea of a God of love 
and a religion of love is being so developed and so 
received that it 1s almost like a new revelation. In 
different nations, and under countless forms, we 
see the promise and beginning of a practical, many- 
sided benevolence, a brotherly feeling and help- 
fulness, such as perhaps was never seen before. 
And these signs are worthy to be trusted. 

On a day in early spring, when the woods are 
bare and the fields brown, when the earth is man- 
tled with gray clouds and chilled with raw mist, we 
ask, “Where is the summer that was promised ?” 
But looking closer, we see upon the orchards a 
faint flush of springing buds, and on sheltered hill- 
sides the grass is green ; under the dead leaves we 
may find the arbutus, and now and then the note 
of a blue-bird pierces the heavy air. Summer is 
coming ! And God’s summer is coming among men. 
Not to-morrow, perhaps, nor next year, but in his 
good time, surer than the apple-blossoms of next 
June, fairer than the brightest day on which the 
sun ever rose. 
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THE KEEPING OF THE TRUE LENT. 
BY HERRICK. 
Is this a fast, to keep 
The larder lean, 
And clean, 
From fat of veals and sheep ? 
Is it to quit the dish 
Of flesh, yet still 
To fill 
The platter high with fish ? 


Is it to fast an hour, 
Or ragged go, 
Or show 
A downcast look and sour ? 


No: ’ tis a fast to dole 
Thy sheaf of wheat, 
And meat, 

Unto the hungry soul. 


It is to fast from strife, 
From old debate, 
And hate ; 

To circumcise thy life. 

To show a heart grief-rent, 
To starve thy sin, 
Not bin ; 

And that’s to keep thy Lent. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
TIRZAH i Sis Epiror. 


MONDAY, MAY 5, 1873. 


Read the article on “Religion in the Future,” 
by Henry Ward Beecher, copied on another page, 
from The Christian Union. It is a true prophesy. 


The Phenological Fournal for June is to con- 
tain an article on “Socialism in America” by 
Samuel Leavitt. From a glance at the proof-sheets 
we judge that the article will be entertaining and 
truthful—its facts having been gleaned from that 
standard work, Noyes’s “History of American 
Socialisms.” 


. 

The writer of an article on another page, enti- 
tled, “‘Legal Status of Married Women,” is a 
lawyer in respectable practice, and has held a judi- 
cial office in an important city. We invited him to 
the task he is entering upon. He says in a note 
accompanying this article : 


“ This first installment of my series on the legal sta- 
tus of married women may strike you as starting out 
for an elaborate and exhaustive review of the whole 
law of marriage, and perhaps threatens to take up too 
much room; but it seems to me it would be in- 
structive, while endeavoring to develop the facts 
as to the changes made by modern legislation, to 
take a brief and systematic view of the historico- 
legal aspects and phases of the institution. It is 
something I have often thought I would like to do 
in lectures or articles; and I hope my plan will 
be found consistent with your purposes in conduct- 
ing the CIRCULAR.” 


LIBER PRIMUS. 


OCIALISM is coming to the front again. 

Coéperation, Spiritualism and true Religion 
are all helping it forward. No one need be sur- 
prised to see another Socialistic Revival soon 
sweep over the land, more wide-spread and pow- 
erful than the great Fourier Revival of 1843. 
Classes for drill and experiment are already form- 
ing in the East and in the West. Our interest in 
the good cause makes us earnestly deire that the 
classes forming should have a full acquaintance‘with 


the Associations, Phalanxes and Communities 
which have already lived and died and that now ex- 


_ ist, with their causes of failure or success, before 
| undertaking new experiments themselves ; for thus 


and thus only can they avoid the mistakes of the 


| past and work intelligently for the future. There- 
| fore to all who are investigating Socialism, whether 





with a view to practical experiment or otherwise, we 
say, Study the “ History of American Socialisms.” 
That is the first book—the true /éder primus—of 
Socialism. We have no heart to counsel any one 
on this subject who has not read that book. You 
would call a man a fool who should set out on a 
voyage of geographical discovery without first 


| acquainting himself with the discoveries that had 


already been made and the liabilities and dangers 
incidental to such voyages. In the “ History of 
American Socialisms” are given accounts, more or 
less complete, of nearly three score voyages in 
search of the new Eldorado of Social Harmony; 
and no wise man will hereafter think of setting 
sail with the same object in view without first 
reading the stories of the cruises of Coxsackie, 
Forestville, Franklin, Haverstraw, Kendall, Maclu- 
ria, New Harmony, Nashoba. Yellow Spring, 
Adelphia, Brook Farm, Clarkson, Clermont, Co- 
lumbia, Garden Grove, Goose Pond, Grand Prai- 
rie, Hopedale, Marlboro, North American, Skane- 
ateles, Wisconsin, etc., etc. These are all contained 
in “ American Socialisms,” and their general peru- 
sal must accompany a general revival of Socialism, 
or a repetition of the failures of the Owen and 
Fourier epochs can only result. 


PLURALITY, OR WHAT? 





HAT shall be done with the excess of women 

in the older States? In New Jersey there 
are 6,752 more females than males, in New Hamp- 
shire 7,020, in Rhode Island 7,841, in Massachu- 
setts 49,793, and in New York 56,301. The young 
men who have abandoned those who would have 
naturally become their wives and “gone West” 
are in great part responsible for this condition of 
things. In the Territories and newer States the 
men are everywhere in excess. A deportation of 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred thousand 
women from the East to the West might settle the 
whole question ; but the remedy is harsh and cruel 
and impracticable. Few women could be induced 
to leave home and birthplace, with all their endear- 
ing ties, throw away their present means of liveli- 
hood, and go into distant parts of the country, simply 
to improve their chances of getting a husband ; yet 
monogamy has nought else to offer! Polygamy 
promises to remedy the evil where it exists ; and 
if we can give credence to an articlein a late number 
of the Daily Graphic, this remedy is actually 
favored by many women in Massachusetts, where 
the disproportion between the sexes is greatest. 
The article is furnished by a Lowell contributor, 
and contains a copy of the following petition, now 
circulating in that city : 

LowELL, April—1873. 

To the Honorable the Senate and the House of 

Representatives of the Commonwealth of Mas- 

sachusetts : 

The undersigned, citizens of the State, respect- 
fully set forth the grievances under which they 
suffer as women who are not permitted to vote, 
hold any and all offices, and engage in the occupa- 
tions opened to men, and are otherwise restricted 
in the opportunity of earning a living, and here- 
with beg your permission to suggest the remedy 


for these evils, upon which they pray your honor- 
able body to act. 

The law which now governs society says, prac- 
tically, that women should be married, should 
engage in work at their own homes, and should 
look to their husbands for support. On the other 
hand, the census shows that it is impossible to 
carry out this unwritten but recognized law, for the 
reason that there is a large excess of women in the 





commonwealth, and many of the men of lawful 
age are idle, vicious, incompetent, or otherwise 
unfit to be the heads of households. Yet your 
petitioners hold that the matter is not without 
remedy. Prejudice and custom have decided in 
favor of restricting the husband to a single wife, 
yet without justice and authority, as we believe. 
In the Book which lies at the foundation of all 
law recognized in this country, there is no injunc- 
tion against a plurality of wives, while there are 
many examples therein recorded in its favor. 
Men’s wives appear to have increased in number 
in proportion with their flocks and riches. Such 
a rule even now holds in the land from which the 
Christian nations received their religion. 

Your petitioners have no desire to interfere with 
the regulations of any existing Household, but 
simply to present their claims to the marriage state 
for your respectful consideration. They deem it 
their privilege and their duty to suggest the aboli- 
tion of the law against the marriage of a man to 
more than one wife, in cases where the first wife 
does not object, and where it is made evident that 
the man is able to support the additional burden 
laid upon his resources. They are aware that it 
may take years to remove prejudices, and that 
those who take a second or third place in the 
household may be looked upon with disfavor ; but, 
confident that their proposed action will ultimately 
do away with much of the social evil that afflicts 
and distresses all communities, they are willing to 
be the first to engage in the work of this reform. 
Society, which now insists that woman shall be 
married and look to her husband for support, will, 
after mature reflection, countenance this effort to 
carry out its laws practically. 

It is far from the design of your petitioners to 
ask legislation in behalf of free love or any loosen- 
ing of the marriage bond. We ask that the mar- 
riage of the second wife shall be made as binding 
and permanent as that of the first, and that all the 
children of the household shall have equal honor. 
And in asking this, we believe that we have taken 
a long step toward doing away with foundling 
asylums, preventing ante-natal murders, and lessen- 
ing the vagabond child population of our large 
cities. 

For the reasons enumerated, your petitioners 
respectfully ask the passage of a law permittin 
plural marriage in the cases above enumerated, 
and under such other conditions as to your judg- 
ment shall seem wise and proper. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, etc., etc. 


We cannot vouch for the genuineness of the 
above document; but the Graphic writer says it 
bore one hundred and sixty-two names when he 
saw it, which were apparently genuine, and it is 
certainly not surprising that ina State where there 
are nearly fifty thousand more women than men 
such documents should originate and find favor. © 
Society says to these thousands, “ Marry if you 
would win support, happiness, and respect.”” They 
see that under the monogamic rule it is impossi- 
ble that they should fulfill this behest. They find 
“no injunction against a plurality of wives ” in the 
Bible; and what more natural than that they 
should desire to have their matrimonial chances 
improved by the repeal of all laws against plural 
marriages ? 

But polygamy is an old, effete institution of the past, 
antagonistic to the spirit of the present; and it is 
useless for the fifty thousand to base their hopes up- 
on it. Complex marriage is the new social system, 
which promises to satisfactorily settle all such 
questions as this of the disproportion of the sexes. 
Though it requires certain indispensable prelimi- 
nary conditions, they are such as should be found 
in the best civilizations. We see no reason why, 
for instance, many churches in New England and 
elsewhere could not conclude that their relation to 
one another as members of Christ is more sacred 
than any other relation, and in fact includes all other . 
relations. And that is Complex Marriage—the 
marriage of each to all and all to each. When 
any church or other organization reaches that 
point it is entirely unnecessary to count the men 
and women to find out whether they are exactly even. 
All would find support and all the comforts of home 
and of the family relation. Complex Marriage is a 
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system adapted alike to the supposed normal con- 
dition of the sexes in which their numbers are 
equal, to the condition found in the older settled 
countries in which women predominate in numbers, 
and in newer countries in which men are in excess. 
Everywhere it gives a home and all its privileges to 
those who enter into its sacred bonds. Let the 
fifty thousand women in Massachusetts, the fifty- 
six thousand in New York, and the thousands in 
other Eastern States, who are deprived by the 
rule of monogamy of so many important rights 
and privileges, look forward to Complex Marriage 
rather than back to a system which does greater 
injustice to woman than even monogamy, inasmuch 
as it gives man greater ownership of woman. 
Complex Marriage asks no more for man than it 
gives to woman ; it makes an end of all ownership 
of persons, while its guarantees are more complete 
than even those of monogamy. Ww. 


REVIVAL-DYNAMICS. 





BY THEO. L. PITT. 


ENRY WARD BEECHER, in a recent 

lecture to the theological students of Yale 
College on the subject of Revivals and the method 
and influences which promote them, is reported 
as saying : 

“ All seasons are not alike favorable. All meth- 
ods we know are not alike wise, neither are all 
seasons for the procuring of these results wise. It 
is, for instance, unwise to attempt to stir up in a 
community or in any church in the community 
a very wide-spread, very deep and general 
moral excitement while the whole community 
are burning and blazing with political excite- 
ment, on the ground that you cannot have two 
such excitements at the same time, and the re- 
ligious feeling in a community is not generally 
strong enough to resist this greater excitement. 
Then there is a great deal of difference in the time 
of the year, whether people can get out to 
meetings or can spare the time. In the midst of 
harvests I have known but one revival in my life 
among hundreds and hundreds, because men can 
not spare time from the harvest-field; and there 
may special things happen in communities which 
prevent or are the exact time for revivals, as in 
case of great sickness or the death of one greatly 
respected or beloved. All these things are to be 
watched in communities, and your revivals are to 
be in the proper seasons of the year. You are to 
adapt your moral culture to all these peculiarities 
of God’s providence, which with some little care 
and observation every one may discern.” 


Mr. Beecher in his lectures strongly advocates re- 
vivals, and declares his belief in the “new birth” 
anda radical change of character in men under 
revival influence ; but in the above paragraph we 
think, if correctly reported, he falls into a very 
common and wide-spread error. The idea has be- 
come general among religious people that revivals 
are subject to circumstances and times and sea- 
sons; that they can be carried on successfully 
only when business, political and other excitements, 
are at low ebb. Under the prevalence of this 
theory revivals in summer or during a political 
campaign are almost unknown. Mr. Beecher says 
only one summer revival has taken place among 
the hundreds in his day. Only in late fall and 
winter, when men have comparative leisure from 
business pressure, and only during the lapses of 
political excitement, do we find much revival 
interest at work. When spring opens, farm work 
begins, and mercantile and manufacturing interests 
get a new impulse; when the pleasures of summer 
come in, or when a new President or Congress is 
to be elected, then the revival interest begins to 
abate and society falls back into its old religious 
apathy. , 

Now it seems to us that instead of being the true 
order of revival procedure—a necessary “pecul- 
iarity of God’s providence,” as Mr. Beecher puts 
it—this state of things is the result of a low 





estimate of the importance of revivals, a weak 
interest in the means of making them perpetual, 
and unbelief in the power of God’s spirit or of 
supernatural influence. Let us think a moment: 

1. Our relations to God and the supernatural 
world are the most important relations we can have 
with any beings or spheres of action. 


2. These relations should be of the most inti- 
mate, continuous and improving character. 


3. Everything which tends to foster, strengthen 
and improve these relations should be sought with 
the utmost energy of the powers of both soul and 
body, at all times and seasons and in all circum- 
stances. 


4. Everything which disturbs these relations 
should be fought against and destroyed always and 
everywhere. 


5. It is the paramount peculiarity of God’s 
providence to favor everything which tends to pro- 
mote these relations and to oppose everything 
which opposes them. 


6. Hitherto in the history of the world the 
revival spirit has been the supreme agency in pro- 
moting those relations. The genius of that spirit 
is not sporadic but persistent and enduring world 
without end. 

7. The revival spirit as the dominant influence 
should inspire and control all human relations, 
business, action and passion ; in other words, be- 
come the governing power in human affairs. 

8. Such a manifestation of the revival spirit 
would be the establishment of the kingdom of God 
in this world. 


If these propositions are true, then revivals 
are God’s choice agency for operating upon 
and controlling the course of human history. 
Then also we may expect to find many instances in 
that history where the revival spirit has not been 
subject to the times and seasons of men’s business 
or political convenience, to winter’s leisure and 
to summer’s harvests, but has taken possession of 
men’s attention and hearts and swept ‘in season 
and out of season” with resistless power of convic- 
tion and revolution over all obstructions of time, 
place or circumstance. Such were the revivals of 
the Old Testament age. Such was the revival 
career of Christ. Such was the forty-year revival 
of the Primitive Church, beginning on the day of 
Pentecost, sweeping over all the known world and 
culminating amid the distractions of the Roman 
destruction of Judaism—the greatest ‘political ex- 
citement”’ the world ever saw—in the Second Com- 
ing and the first resurrection. But coming down 
to modern times, we find illustrations of the same 
tendency. The second revival of the “Great 
Awakening” under Edwards, at Northampton, 
began in the spring of 1741, continued on through 
the summer that year, the following winter, and 
reached its highest fervor in the summer—amid the 
“harvest ”’—of 1742. The Gouverneur revival of 
Finney and Father Nash was a “summer” 
revival. The labors of these two men on that 
occasion extended from April to September, 1825— 
the busiest time of the year. So completely were 
the people of the town absorbed in it that the 
opponents of the revival taunted the farmers with 
neglecting their crops and prophesied their failure. 
But it is said by an eye-witness that instead of the 
crops failing for want of care they were better that 
year than had ever been known in that region be- 
fore. This was one of the most remarkable and 
interesting revivals of modern times, and typical in 
many respects of the great awakening of 1831—34. 
Undoubtedly many more instances might be men- 
tioned, but these are enough to overthrow the 
“times and seasons”’ theory which Mr. Beecher 
supports. The strongest facts of history are 
against it as an explanation of the law of God’s 
working through revivals. That theory instead of 
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being a guide and help in promoting revivals is 
really one of the greatest existing obstructions to 
vigorous, permanent revivals. The true end of 
revivals is good religious experience. But this 
theory says, “You can only have such experience 
at certain times and seasons—in winter, when work 
is slack, and when there is no political campaign 
going on. Don’t seek itin harvest time or during 
a Presidential election.” Is it any wonder that un- 
der the influence of such theories political cam- 
paigns have become corrupt and loathsome, and 
that men are elected to office who bring disgrace 
on the nation? Is it strange that sensualism is 
the vice of the age? When, we ask, does a nation 
need to be more completely controlled by the spirit 
of God than when choosing its rulers and legisla- 
tors? When does a man need more to be under 
the dominance of the revival spirit than in the 
pressure of business and amid the sensual delights 
and temptations of summer ? 


Even if itis true that at certain periods, when 
religious activity has been weak among the people 
and distracting influences strong, it has been found 
expedient to take advantage of circumstances and 
seasons for promoting revivals, and greater suc- 
cess has been attained at these times than at 
others, we must not allow that fact to limit the 
power of God, or attempt to deduce a fixed law of 
revival success from it. Such a state of things, 
if it indicates anything, shows weak devotion to 
the revival spirit and an imperfect mediumship on 
the part of those engaged. There is no time or 
season or condition of outward affairs when the 
** Lord’s hand is shortened that it cannot save,” or 
when the revival spirit cannot blaze forth in the 
fullness of its power. That spirit is ever-ready, 
ever-present, and waits only for the inward con- 
dition of earnest and sincere invitation on the part 
of men to fill them continuously with its afflatus. 


We believe the time has come to sweep away 
such theories of the limitations of God’s spirit, and 
begin to work for a revival which will save men and 
women from all sin now and here, and make them 
“young converts forever ;” a revival which shall 
be perpetual, ever-increasing in power, independ- 
ent of times and seasons, controlling all the 
interests and activities of life, and, at last, world- 
wide in scope. That is our ideal of a revival, and 
the central purpose of the Oneida Community. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 


ONEIDA. 


Thursday, May 1.—Since Sunday last the weath- 
er has been unsurpassed in loveliness ; grateful 
nature leaps to life beneath the influence of the 
sun’s warm rays, and the lawns are once more car- 
peted in green.——The usual amount of ditching 
and digging, plowing and planting. fencing and 
repairing is going on in the farm and garden de- 
partments ; the usual amount of raking and spading, 
planting and transplanting, in the flower-garden ; 
and there is rather more than the usual amount of 
enthusiasm on the part of the juveniles for a plot 
where they can “plant and rake and hoe.” So 
Mr. Cragin has laid out a ground west of the 
hedge across the road, where the children can de- 
ploy to their hearts’ content.—— Day before yester- 
day a committee, appointed to select a new croquet- 
ground, strolled into the meadow east of the house, 
and after viewing the landscape far and near, pro- 
nounced the ground lying just the other side 
of the hedge as most suitable for our outdoor 
home amusements. Here it was thought we should 
ultimately appropriate several acres for this pur- 
pose, including the hillside beyond the creek, and 
might easily convert all into a very picturesque 
park, by setting out trees, erecting fountains, etc. ; 
but the present year we will content ourselves with 
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merely a play-yard and arbor for the children and 
a family croquet-ground.——A _ party of men and 
women, who went to Joppa Tuesday, came home 
last evening and brought with them handfuls of the 
trailing arbutus, and say that it is among the 
commonest flowers about the Lake. They also re- 
port that the ice has not yet gone out of the Lake, 
and the water has lowered but little since the 
freshet——We had a call yesterday from a physi- 
cian of some note, who complimented us on the 
healthy appearance of our children.——The silk de- 
partment is dyeing a batch of silk for a silk manu- 
facturer in New Jersey.——Manly reports that part 
of the sheep are turned out to pasture to-day. 
The ’bus isin front of the door and the two-year 
olds are jubilant over a prospective ride -——The 
boys and girls have just donned their summer hats 
and bonnets for the first time and gone into the 
fields to play. 





‘—An intelligent correspondent, writing about 
Male Continence, pithily says: “1 am satisfied you 
are right. There must he self-denial somewhere, 
and you impose the verv least.” 


—A jocose visitor of last week said that when 
making an excursion down the Potomac from 
Washington, a few years ago, he was introduced to 
Delegate Hooper and two other Mormon gentle- 
man. Mr. Hooper asked to be introduced to his 
wife, which request was granted on condition that 
he should not run away with her. The lady at once 
plied the Delegate with close questions. 


“How many wives have you?” she asked. 

“ Only one.” 

“Do you expect to have any more?” urged the 
inquisitor. 

“ My dear madam,” responded Mr. Hooper, “I 
never expect to marry again solong as I live ws/ess 
vou should be so unfortunate as to hecome a widow!” 

Meanwhile certain young ladies of the party in- 
terrogated sharply another of the Mormon three, 
and with scarcely better result : 


“T have, ladies, but one wife, dat 7 wish vou to 
understand that I am in the market !” 


—It is generally supposed that we are “dead 
set” against marriage; but here is a letter just 
received from a western subscriber, which traces 
the history of a match that was brought about, 
partly at least, by the O. C., and seems to have 
turned out satisfactorily to all concerned : 


Letter from FE. Y. 

“The ONEIDA CIRCULAR under date of March 
25th, 1872. contains a letter I received from E. B. S. 
It is the result of that letter that I wish to trace 
on this occasion. Here are the ‘ Chronicles :’ 

“st. E. B. S.’s letter to E. Y., Jan. 21st, 1872. 

“od. E. Y.’s reply, Feb.. 1872. 

“ 3d. E. Y.’s report of the above letter and re- 
plv to the Oneida Community. March 8th, 1872. 

“ath. The publication of said report in the 
ONEIDA CIRCULAR, and the editor’s-comments. 

“sth. S.H..a reader of the ONFIDA CrrcuLAR, 
visits E. Y. for the purpose of forming an ac- 
quaintance, and introduces himself by referring to 
the above publication and comments. 

“6th. Miss P. writes a letter to E. Y. referring 
to the ONEIDA CrRCULAR’S publication of afore- 
said report of E. B. S.’s letter, and desires to be- 
come acquainted with E. Y. bv means of the pen. 

“oth. E. Y. replies, and a lively correspondence 
follows. 

“8th. S. H. visits E. Y. again, and is shown the 
letters received from Miss P. 

“oth. E. Y. introduces S. H. to Miss P. by 
letter, and a correspondence between them follows. 


“roth. E. Y. introduces Mrs. W., a reader of 
the ONEIDA CIRCULAR, to Miss P. by letter. 

“t1th. Correspondence between Mrs. W. and 
Miss P. 


“ 2th. Miss P. makes her home with Mrs. W. 

“13th. S. H. visits Miss P. at the home of 
Mrs. W., and is disinclined to propose a union. 

“rath. S. H. asks advice of the Oneida Com- 
munity concerning his motherless children, etc. 

“15th. O. C. replies, advising S. H. to marry, 
andiproposes to introduce him to a woman in his 
State. 





“16th. S. H. guesses who it is, and replies to 
O. C., stating his disinclination. 

“17th. The O. C. withdraws its proposition 
and declines any further responsibility. 

“18th. S. H. is thus brought to a state 
of mind in which he resolves to lay the whole 
matter before God and ask his direction, and 
receivés the answer, ‘Propose to Miss P., and 
in so doing you shall have prosperity.’ 

“toth. S. H. proposes, and is accepted. 

“20th. S.H.and Miss P. are pronounced hus- 
band and wife in the presence of the school which 
Miss. P. had been teaching, and which closed on 
the day of her union with S. H. 

“Tn conclusion I would add that Mrs. H. is 
already dearly beloved by the three no longer 
motherless little daughters of Mr. S. H., and we 
have reason to believe that there is a stronger 
bond of union between the ‘ happy pair’ than idola- 
trous love. They are united primarily by having 
a common faith in Christ as an indwelling Savior. 
Precious Faith; Amen.” 

This reminds us that we have something quite 
as odd to tell the reader about what we ourselves 
have lately done in the matrimonial line within the 
Community. On Monday evening, the 28th inst., 
between the hours of 7 1-2 and 9 o’clock, we hada 
COMMUNITY WEDDING! How you start! Well, 
it zs rather unusual, and we must hasten to ex- 
plain how it was brought about, who was married, 
etc., etc. It is of course well understood that our 
matrimonial system is complex marriage; which 
means that all the men are married to all the 
women, and all the women to all the men; and that 
our obligations to one another are not less binding, 
and the relations between the men and the women 
not less sacred, than those which exist in marital 
alliances elsewhere. We have lately discussed at 
some length our views concerning this subject, and 
have obtained some new ideas respecting the duties 
and responsibilities of our kind of matrimony. 
But curiously, just at this time, a young man 
whom we will call Z., who had been staying with us 
a good while in the dubious relation of candidate 
under obstructions, was admitted to membership 
bya unanimous vote of the family. After meeting, 
one enthusiastic person says to another, 


“What kind of a notion would it be to have Z. 
married to the Community in due form ?” 

* Not a veal marriage ? you don’t mean that?” 
says incredulous H. 

“No, not exactly ; but Z. might choose a part- 
ner, who could act as the representative of the 
whole family, and so go through the marriage 
ceremony on the stage.” 


“ Do let us propose it,” says A., “for we have 
never had anything like it here; and I always did 
want to see a wedding.” 

“Well then,” says No. 1., ‘tell Z. to select 
some lady, and he and his partner their brides- 
maids and groomsmen. To-morrow will be time 
enough for preparation, and in the evening we will 
have a regular old-fashioned wedding.” 


“ And I,” says E., the stewardess, “will see that 
the cake and wine are forthcoming.” And so the 
matter was laid before the more conservative mem- 
bers, who, strange to tell, entered into the project 
with due alacrity. The very novelty of the idea 
seemed to make it popular. The next day was a 
busy one. We went about our preparations just as 
we do to get up any other evening entertainment. 
Z. chose Y. for his bride; C. and J. to be brides- 
maids, and W. and A. as the groomsmen. H. W.B. 
was appointed to officiate as clergyman; and N. 
and S. to act the part of parents in giving away the 
bride. The tasty fingers of H. C. N. and 
G. J. S. were tasked to arrange the bridal cos- 
tumes; and the musicians and choristers were 
instructed in their part of the programme, so that 
in nothing it should fall short of a “ regular wed- 
ding.’ At the time appointed, the bridal party 
marched through the Hall on to the stage, to 
the music of ‘“ Mendelssohn’s Wedding March,” 





N. leading the bride, while Z. escorted the bride’s 
mother, followed by the groomsmen, bridesmaids 
and choristers. After a few formalities, the rev- 
erend clerk in white robes commenced reading the 
Episcopal service, the choristers chanting the 
“ Amens,” following with a motet and chant. Then 
came the nuptial ceremony, which was in no way 
different from the usual Episcopal service, except- 
ing the form of the marriage vows, which, instead 
of binding Z. simply to Y., bound Z. to Y. as the 
representative of the Community. It was worded 
as follows: 

Priest.—(In slow and solemn voice, addressing the 
bridegroom), Wilt thou have this woman and the whole 
Community which she represents to thy wedded wife to 
tive together after God’s ordinance in the holy state of 
complex marriage? Wilt thou love them, comfort 
them, honor and keep them in sickness and in health, 
and keep thee unto them so long as ye shall live ? 

Z.—I will. 

Priest.—(Addressing the bride.) Wilt thou, as the 
representative of the Oneida Community, have this man 
to thy wedded husband to live together after God’s ordi- 
nance in the holy estate of complex marriage? Wilt 
thou, as representative of the Oneida Community, love, 
honor and keep him in sickness and in health so long as 
ye shall live? 

Y.—I will. 

Then, turning to the wedding company, the priest 
asked, “Who giveth this woman to be married to 
this man?” Here N. came forward and performed 
the part of parent in giving away the bride, and Z., 
having received her from the priest, repeated after 
him the following words : 

I, Z., take Y. and the Community which she rep- 
resents to my wedded wife, to have and to hold from 
this day forward, for better for worse, for richer for 
poorer, in sickness and in health, to love and to cherish 
till death us do part, ac-ording to God’s holy ordinance. 

And afterward the bride on behalf of the Com- 
munity repeated the same words, substituting 
“wedded husband” for “wedded wife.” Then 
Z., placing the ring on Y.’s finger, again followed the 
priest,sentence by sentence, 

“ With this ring I this Community wed, and with all 
my worldly goods I this Community endow. In the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen.” 

At the close of which the whole family were in- 
vited to join in singing the Doxology in Old 
Hundred. 

Following this was the Presentation, which 
differed somewhat from the ordinary style of con- 
ducting such matters. A procession of twenty 
couples marched on to the stage, and each lady 
after shaking hands with N. (the father), was led 
by him to the bridegroom, whom she kissed, while 
S. (the mother), introduced each man to the bride, 
whom he kissed. This formality ended, the 
choristers and bridal party returned to the body of 
the Hall, and the whole family had a good time with 
cake and wine and toasts and talk. Some singing 
followed and the entertainment closed. 

Was thisa farce? Not exactly—we might say, 
not at all. The words and the acts so well ex- 
pressed what is in the very heart of the Commu- 
nity, that a solemn stillness stole over us all, and 
here and there tears might have been seen by any 
one who had the presence of mind to turn his eyes a 
moment from the thrilling scene on the stage. 


—Below is a letter from a young man who se- 
ceded nearly ten years ago : 

“____ Mich., Apr. 24, 1873. 
“Mr. NOYEs : 

“Dear Sir:—I1 have hesitated for some time 
about writing to you, thinking that you would not 
care to hear from me afte; leaving the Community 
as I did. I have never had anything but the best 
of feelings toward the Community, and could I 
live my life over again I should spend it at the 
O. C., for I know that you are far ahead of society 
in the world. But I allowed my passions to run 
away with me, and I have been the loser. Still I 
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know it has been good experience for me. When 
I think over my past life I cannot help feeling very 
sorry for the ungrateful way I used the kindness of 
the Community; and I would like to ask its for- 
giveness. If there is anything that I could do to 
atone for my past faults I would gladly do it. 
Since leaving the Community I have married, and 
have two boys aged two and four years, and I wish 
very much to see them brought up to serve the 
Lord. I take pleasure in reading the CIRCULAR; 
the journal always seem like getting a letter from 
home. I should like very much to see you once 
more, but if I am not present with you in body 
still I feel that I am in spirit, for my prayer is to 
do the will of the Lord. If you see fit to answer 
this I should be happy to hear from you. 
“Yours in the service of Christ, — —.” 


LEGAL STATUS OF MARRIED WOMEN 
—PAST AND PRESENT. 
I. 


HE object of this and succeeding articles will 
be to show in what respects and how far 
the legal status of married women has_ been 
changed by modern legislation from what it was at 
common law ; and thus to show by comparison how 
far the civil institution of marriage is from being 
what it was ; and to point out to the thoughtful and 
unprejudiced the fact, however deplorable it may 
be regarded by conservatives, that old-fashioned 
marriage, if it has not already departed, is rapidly 
passing away. 

In order that the subject may be fully understood 
and the changes referred to fairly appreciated, it 
will be necessary to consider briefly the nature of 
the legal status of marriage. In the more frequent 
legal sense of the word marriage, it signifies a con- 
dition, a civil status (state, condition) of a man and 
a woman united in law for life, under the obligation 
to discharge to each other and the community those 
duties which the community by its laws imposes 
upon persons whose relation and association are 
founded on the distinction of sex. In law-lan- 
guage, marriage is generally denominated a con- 
tract, and yet it is said to be more than a contract, 
and to differ from all other contracts. Men have 
been and are divided in opinion whether it shall be 
regarded as a civil contract or a religious vow. In 
Catholic countries the latter opinion is quite 
religiously followed out in church and _ state; 
marriage is a sacrament. Though Protestants do 
not so regard it generally, they account it as of 
divine origin and invest it with the sanctions of re- 
ligion. But however deeply the religious nature 
of marriage may engage the affections of the com- 
munity, the law in Protestant countries leaves this 
nature to the sole care of the church, and contem- 
plates it only as a civil institution. Hence, to distin- 
guish marriage in its legal sense from marriage as 
a religious rite, it is described in the law books as 
a “contract,” a “civil contract.”” Thus an ancient 
law-writer says: “ Marriage is considered in every 
country as a contract, and may be defined to be a 
contract according to the form prescribed by law, 
by which a man and woman capable of entering 
into such a contract, mutually engage with each 
other to live together their whole lives in a state of 
union which ought to exist between a husband and 
his wife.” Judge Story, in his “‘ Conflict of Laws,” 
says, “I have throughout treated marriage as a con- 
tract in the common sense of the word, because 
this is the light in which it is ordinarily viewed by 
jurists, domestic as well as foreign. But it appears 
to me to be something more than a contract. It is 
rather to be deemed an institution of society found- 
ed upon the contract or consent of the parties.” 
Another authority says, “ Marriage, though in one 
sense a contract is nevertheless saz generis (of its 
own kind), and unlike ordinary or commercial con- 
tracts is fudblicé juris (of public law or right), because 
it establishes fundamental and most important do- 
mestic relations.” And another and later authority 
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goes further and distinguishes it more sharply from 
other contracts, saying, “in strictness, though formed 
éy contract, it signifies the ve/ation of husband and 
wife, deriving both its rights and duties from 
a source higher than any contract parties are 
capable of, and as to these, uncontrollable by any 
contract which they can make. When formed, 
this relation is no more a contract than a father- 
hood ora sonship is a contract. It is no more 
a contract than serfdom, slavery and appren- 
ticeship, the latter of which it resembles in this: 
that it is formed by contract. To this relation 
there are two parties, and these parties are placed 
by the relation in a certain relative state or condi- 
tion under the law, as are parents and children, 
masters and servants.”” This is undoubtedly the 
truer view of the subject. Marriage is formed by 
contract. And while it is an executory agreement 
to marry, it does not differ essentially from other 
executory civil contracts ; but it does not itself super- 
induce the status. But when the agreement to marry 
is performed, and the contract is executed in what the 
law recognizes as a valid marriage, its nature as a con- 
tract is merged in the higher nature of the status. 
The contract in fact no longer exists, but the par- 
ties henceforward are governed by the /aw of hus- 
band and wife. Certain obligations are imposed 
upon the parties assuming this status, but they are 
obligations, not of contract, but of law. The re- 
lation of parent and child, which proceeds from 
that of husband and wife, somewhat resembles it in 
its legal character. Ancther similitude is to be 
found in the relation of guardian and ward; the 
relations in all these cases are voluntarily assumed, 
but the mutual obligations and duties imposed upon 
the parties are created by law. 

Only one thing does the law allow the parties to 
a marriage to regulate by contract which shall sur- 
vive the assumption of the status, and that is 
rights of property between themselves. By what 
is called “‘ marriage settlements,” the rights which 
a woman has betore marriage in respect to prop- 
erty may be secured to her, so that in respect to 
that property and its disposition she may be free 
from the control of her husband and may act after 
marriage as a femme so/e or unmarried woman. But 
inthe absence of any ante-nuptial agreement in re- 
gard to property, the law of the status furnishes 
the rule to be applied and determines the rights of 
the parties. 

The assumption of this legal status works great 
and important changes in the legal capacities, 
rights and obligations of the parties, especially in 
those of the woman. ‘These changes run through- 
out the whole domain of the law, civil and crimi- 
nal. To define and set forth these changes is to 
define the legal status of married women. And it 
will be seen that these changes consist mostly, if 
not wholly, in deprivations of legal capacity, right 
and obligation, which woman suffers when she 
enters into this status ; that marriage confers noth- 
ing upon woman except the right to be supported 
by her husband, that is to say, to be provided with 
the common necessaries of life—food, clothing, 
shelter, etc.; and the burden of lawful (legitimate) 
child-bearing ; while it takes from her many things 
which she before possessed in common with all 
other human beings, and which are generally re- 
garded as valuable. The only real difference 
between the past and present legal status of mar- 
ried women is the difference in the kind and 
amount of deprivation which woman undergoes at 
the hands of the law when she enters this status. 

T. 


A Japanese newspaper, owned and edited by Japanese, 
is about to be started in London. Its name will be Za 
Sei Shimbum (Great Western News). It will be illus- 
trated, and publish the writings of the numerous Jap- 
anese now in England and this country, of which there 
are more than seven hundred, mostly students. 
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STIR FOHN FALSTAFF. 
II. 


BY GEORGE NOYES MILLER. 


A® Falstaff is so preéminently witty, it seems 
but natural and appropriate that he should 
discuss his own and comment upon the wit of others. 
He promises himself, with the confidence of con- 
scious power, that he will “devise matter enough 
out of this Shallow to keep Prince Harry in con- 
tinual laughter the wearing out of six tashions:. 
O, you shall see him laugh, till his face be like a 
wet cloak ill laid up.” 

So, too, Falstaff expresses himself contemptu- 
ously of Poins’s wit. ‘“ He a good wit? Hang him, 
baboon ! his wit is as thick as Tewkesbury, mus- 
tard ; there is no more conceit in him than there is 
ina mallet.” It is noticeable moreover that Falstaff’s 
cordiality toward his associates is in direct propor- 
tion to their appreciation of humor. He shows 
his love for the congenial soul of Prince Hal, by 
the endearing titles ““mad wag,” “sweet wag ;” 
but there is something fairly pathetic in the sigh of 
genuine disappointment with which he acknowl- 
edges his inability to make the stern Prince John 
laugh: “I would you had but the wit; ’twere bet- 
ter than your dukedom. Good faith! this same 
young sober-blooded boy doth not love me; nor 
a man cannot make him laugh.” 


The hostility between Falstaff and the Chief- 
Justice is based upon this same uncongeniality of 
temperament, and is one of the most curiously 
interesting studies in Shakespeare. To the stern 
Chief-Justice, immersed in the affairs of state, and 
“dealing in wise saws and modern instances,” the 
trickling wit of Falstaff seemed like the empty 
babbling of a fcol. His nearest approach to play- 
ful banter—for which Falstaff was ever so ready— 
is where, holding up the terrors of the law, and 
naturally quoting an old saw, he admonishes 
Falstaff not to “ wake a sleeping wolf.” 

This cold imperturbability, which refused to thaw 
under his assailing humor, angered Falstaff to the 
heart. The only instance in which he manifests 
the deep defiance of a self-respecting manhood, the 
sober resentment of an injured person, is where, 
after apparently exhausting his humorous arts upon 
this unappreciative judge, he defies him in virtue of 
his commission, and boldly demands the protec- 
tion due to his knighthood. This defiant speech of 
Falstaff’s is most remarkable. In almost every 
scene of every play in which Falstaff appears, we 
may see him in a seeming hyperbole of passion. 
He berates his roistering companions, not except- 
ing Prince Henry himself, with stinging epithets 
and boisterous vehemence ; he scourges the rebel- 
lious Poins with an ironical wrath till he cries, “I do 
relent; what wouldst thou more of man?” But 
all seems “like a tale told by an idiot full of sound 
and fury signifying nothing,” when compared with 
the sober defiance which he throws into the face of 
this judge of the King’s Bench. Its very sobriety, 
coming from one so chronically humorous, sarcas- 
tic, and coarsely vituperative, gives it a preter- 
natural solemnity : 

** My lord, I will not undergo this sneap without reply. You call 
honorable boldness impudent sauciness; if a man will make court- 
‘sy, and say nothing, he is virtuous. No, my lord, my humble duty 
remembered, I will not be your suitor; I say to you I do desire 
deliverance from these officers, being upon hasty employment in the 
king’s affairs.”’ 

Diametrically opposed as Falstaff and the Chief- 
Justice were in their relations to the law, we still 
cannot doubt that their hostility would have 
been much less marked could the judge have shown 
any disposition to gaiety. But alas! Falstaff’s 
keenest shafts could not pierce the rigid armor of 
judicial training, and it was owing to this invulnera- 
bility that they became so deeply inimical on 
Falstaff’s part. The cold contempt for his wit 
Falstaff could neither forgive nor forget. It ran- 
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kled in his mind, and the only really malicious 
speech which Shakespeare has put in his mouth is 
directed at the Chief-Justice. In his tumultuous 
joy on hearing of the accession of Prince Henry 
to the throne, Falstaff exclaims to Shallow, 
“Happy are they which have been my friends ; 
and woe to my lord Chief-Justice !” 


Falstaff was thoroughly devoted to his vocation 
as a highwayman, and, despite his cowardice, it 
must be confessed that he lent a marvelous luster 
to it. He joined in proposals to purse-taking with 
a ready enthusiasm, and fortified and garnished his 
nefarious trade by abundant witticisms. ‘ Why, 
Hal, ‘tis my vocation, Hal, ’tis no sin for a man to 
labor in his vocation.” His answer to Poins’s un- 
folding of the prospect of rich plunder is, ‘‘ Hear 
me, Yedward, if I tarry at home and go not, I’ll 
hang you for going.”’ In perfect keeping with this 
ready knavery, this * feeling of his business,” is his 
comical sigh after Prince Hal’s restoration of the 
booty taken from the Canterbury pilgrims: “O, I 
do not like that paying back ; ’tis a double labor.” 
There are signs that Falstaff brought to his voca- 
tion even an appreciation of art, as is implied in his 
lamentations after being deserted by Prince Henry: 
‘** Where shall I find one that can steal well? O, 
for a fine thief of the age of two and twenty or 
thereabouts! I am heinously unprovided.”’ That 
this “ stealing well” was of the first importance in 
Falstaff’s eyes is further shown in his reflection 
upon Bardolph when he succeeded to the post of 
tapster at the Garter Inn: “I am glad I am so 
acquit of this tinder-box ; his thefts were too open ; 
his filching was like an unskillful singer, he kept 
not time.” 


THE NEWS. 


Navigation on the Lakes is resumed. 





Jaron Justus Von Liebig, the great chemist, died at 
Munich, April 18. 


A venerable Mexican has been writing Santa Annals 
of the affairs of his country. 


The French Atlantic Cable is broken, and rates over 
the other line have been advanced. 


. 
One hundred and thirty first-class steamers now run be- 
tween New York and European ports. 


A recent election for members of the National 
Assembly, in Paris, resulted in a Radical Republican 
victory. 

The cholera has broken out in Vienna. Should it 
continue through the summer the Exposition may prove 
a failure. 


President Grant has been to Colorado. In honor 
thereof a big mountain has been granted the name of 
“ President’s Peak.” 


Mrs. LD. G. Croly (“Jennie June”) and Madame 
Demorest have withdrawn from the New York Sorosis, 
and will, say the papers, start an opposition club. 


‘The number of converts in the Protestant missions of 
the world is computed at 1,309,638. The number of 
missionaries and native clergy in the mission field is 
2,176. 


Advices from Fort Garry indicate that the Black Feet 
Indians are on the war path. Troops are to be sent to 
protect the surveying parties of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. 


A reconnaissance in force of the Modoc position, on 
the 26th, was repulsed with a loss of twenty-three killed 
and eighteen wounded. A new mode of modifying the 
Modocs seems necessary. 


The attempts of the United States Government and 
the legal authorities of New York to prove George 
Francis Train insane, in order to avoid bringing him 
to trial on the charges for which he was arrested, seem 
likely to prove a failure. 


It is reported that a Mr. Eden of the Edinburgh 
telegraph office has invented a system by which, with 





the existing instruments, it has been found practicable to 
send messages from both ends of a wire’ simultaneously. 
The invention has been tested between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, and one wire has been found capable of doing 
double work. 


The negotiations of Sir Bartle Frere for the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade on the African Coast and the 
Eastern Gulf have been attended with some success. 
The Sultan of Muscat and the Chiefs of the Arab tribes 
bordering on the Gulf have signed an anti-slavery treaty. 
The Sultan of Zanzibar, however, has thus far refused 
to give up the trade. 


English Spiritualists and believers in the Harmonial 
Philosophy propose to organize a codperative land and 
labor association, to be located in one of the Australian 
colonies or New Zealand, and to be called the Aurelia As- 
sociation. A general ferment also prevails among the 


Spiritualists of this country on the subject of a new | 


social and industrial organization. 


The exhibitors at the Vienna Exhibition are said to 
be divided into groups according to the character of their 
contributions, each group having a president and two 
vice-presidents. 
Education, and of the Trade and Commerce of the 
World, and vice-presidencies of the groups of Civil 
Engineering and Public Works and Architecture and 
Farm, Houses have been assigned to the United 
States. 


The Shah is coming from Ispahan ! 
Nothing so strange has happened to man 
Since the days of wonderful Kubla Khan, 
Who dwelt where “ the sacred river ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea.” 


The Shah is coming from Ispahan 

And the palace and gardens of Teheran ! 
From beyond the mountains of Kurdistan, 
Where the sun comes up over Khorasan 
From the far-off valleys of Kafiristan, 

The western lands to see. 


Nasredden Shah is the name of the man 
Who is coming to Europe from Ispahan— 
From the home of the old Aryan clan 

By Ararat and the far Shushan— 

To see what the modern Aryan man 

Has clone by the western sea. 


Nasredden Shah is a wiser man 

Than some who have ruled in Ispahan : 
He likes railroads better than caravan, 
Builds telegraphs, and has a plan 

To govern men as well as he can, 

In his land by the Caspian Sea. 


Those who have visited his court, say the Shah “is a 
calm, handsome sovereign, with eyes large, dark and sad, 
bushy eyebrows that are almost joined together, a nose 
of Oriental curve, such as may yet be seen upon the 
sculptures old as Egypt, older than history, of Khorsa- 
bad and Nineveh. The type seems not to have 
changed in four thousand years. Nabopolasar may 
have had such a nose; so may have Cambyses and 
Artazerxes Mnemon ; and the same hair and beard may 
have characterized Cyrus and Darius Hystaspes. Those 
who look upon Nasredden Shah amidst the imperial 
and kingly and princeiy group which is to gather under 
the crystal dome of the Austrian sovereign by the bor- 
ders of the Danube, may fancy if thev like, that they 
are looking upon the renascent image of some of those 
mighty and warlike Persian kings, that thundered through 
the Bible books with such unscriptural clangor, and who 
reduced the world under their dominion.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





S. F. R., Carpentersville, Ill.—We have neither seeds nor plants 
of the Trailing Arbutus for sale. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, (K] Onera Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Onempa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

Address, {T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, [M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy, 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt or price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior - with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 


an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,’’ ‘* Spirit- 


ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Price 25 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 ets. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 

The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘*Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,” and ** Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. 
$2.00 per volume. 


Price 


Messrs. TRUBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ** History of American Socialisms,’’ the ** Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the ‘* Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird's-eye View, looking West, of C ity Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings. 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border 
price $1.00. 





STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. rt, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 





